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hope for the future, it was planned to meet the first great need of the prostrate region: | 
that of training young men for leadership in their own communities. To it were to 
come young men of ambition and ability; from this center they were to return to their | 
respective localities as builders and leaders in a new South. The vision of the Uni. | 
versity’s founders was regional in scope. 


Souther 


By CHAS. S. LIPSCOMB 


ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY is an endowed institution which has served the ! 


South Central Region well in the past. Founded shortly after the close of the | 
Civil War when the entire South was bankrupt in man power, in money and in | 


During the past half century and more Vanderbilt has occupied a place of 


In 1872, Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, donated $500,000 to Central Uni- 
versity through Bishop McTyerie. In accepting the gift the 
Board of Trust changed the name of Central University to 
Vanderbilt University. 







































By 1875 Vanderbilt was in full operation and Dr. Landon 
C. Garland was the first Chancellor of the University. 

In the sixty-eight years of its existence Vanderbilt has 
had but three chancellors—Chancellor Garland, 1873-1893, 
Chancellor Kirkland, 1893-1938. In 1938 Chancellor Car- 
michael was inaugurated and is still serving in this capacity. 

Thus from its first $500,000 gift Vanderbilt has grown to 
a large university controlled by a self-perpetuating Board 
of Trust with an endowment of $25,000,000 and plant as. 
sets valued at $7,500,000. 

Vanderbilt University now consists of a College of Arts 
and Sciences, a Graduate School, a School of Medicine, a 
School of Law, a School of Nursing, a School of Religion, 
and a School of Engineering. The administrative officers 
and faculty number 400. Enrollment is restricted in all 
divisions of the University, and the number of students 
totals approximately 1800. 

Football began at Vanderbilt in November, 1890, upon 
the arrival of a challenge from the University of Nashville 
for a game. The first regular schedule was arranged in 

891. 

The University’s football history is a long and proud 
one. Pioneer of the game in the South, Vanderbilt has 
always stood for clean, hard football. Among the Com- 
modore immortals are several All-Americans and forty- 
four All-Southerns. Perhaps the greatest name in Vander- 
bilt football history is that of “Rabbit” Curry, quarterback 
in *14, °15, and °16, who died in the sky above Chateau 
Thierry in the first World War. 

The first salaried coach was Sir Henry Thornton in 1894. 

Dan McGugin came from the University of Michigan to 
Vanderbilt in 1904 and upon his retirement in 1934. was 


| 


prominence. /t has molded the pattern of education in the entire South. Under the | 
distinguished leadership of the late Chancellor Kirkland, who organized the Southern 
Association of Colleges and the Southern University Conference, it has been a beacon | 
of inspiration to those who have sought to foster highest ideals in education. 
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the oldest coach in America in point of service with one institution. 

Vanderbilt’s greatest quarterback, Ray Morrison, returned to his 
Alma Mater as head coach in 1935, holding the post for five years. In 
the spring of 1940 he resigned to accept the position of head coach at 
Temple University. Henry “Red” Sanders was named his successor and 
an entirely new coaching staff was installed. 

At the age of 36, Coach Sanders is one of the youngest head coaches in 
the Southeastern Conference. He graduated from Vanderbilt in 1927 
where he lettered in football, baseball, and basketball. Upon his gradua- 
tion he joined Josh Cody’s staff at Clemson as backfield coach. 

As a coach, Sanders leans toward the offensive style of play. His fa- 
vorite formations are the single wingback and short punt. 

Sanders’ staff includes Paul “Bear” Bryant, who played on the Alabama 
Rose Bowl team in 1934, as line coach. “Herc” Alley is end coach. Jim 
Scoggins is freshman coach and Norman Cooper is an assistant coach. 

In its fifty-one years of football, Vanderbilt has played 432 games, 
winning 295, losing 109 and tying 28. The Commodores have piled up 
10,101 points and allowed their opponents only 2,813. Their worst defeat 
was at the hands of Georgia Tech in 1917 (83-0). Their highest score was 
run up against Bethel College in 1912 (105-0). 

In June, 1941, Coach Sanders was named Director of Intercollegiate 
Athletics, with Dr. Thomas B. Zerfoss serving as acting Chairman of the 
Department of Athletics, Health, and Physical Education. This depart- 
ment was formed for the purpose of coordinating the intercollegiate, in- 
tramural, physical education, and health programs of the University. 

Basketball will be handled this season by Coach Norman Cooper. Base- 
ball will be under the direction of Jim Scoggins. Dr. Robert Cunningham, 
acting registrar, is head tennis coach and the activities of the Commodore 
track candidates are handled by Coach William Anderson. Coach Jim 
Buford is in charge of Vanderbilt’s extensive intramural system. 

In 1922 Vanderbilt’s present Dudley Stadium was erected two blocks 
from the campus. It has a seating capacity of 22,000 and was named for 
the late William L. Dudley, dean of southern athletics and beloved 
Vanderbilt professor. Since 1939 Dudley Stadium has contained the 
largest and best-equipped pressbox in the South. 
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New Joint University Library 
opened for use this year. 








Dr. Otiver C. CARMICHAEL 
Chancellor Vanderbilt University 
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Coaching the Offensive Line 


By TOM LIEB 


Head Football Coach, University of Florida 


HE football line is just as strong 

as its weakest lineman. The of- 

fensive linemen must be trained 
not only to start fast, charge savagely 
and viciously with lots of leg drive 
and power, but they must be trained 
to use their mental faculties as to the 
proper timing, proper angle and 
method in their offensive work. Many 
football teams with great offensive 
possibility and power have been out- 
classed by a weaker team that has an 
intelligent, well-trained line that 
functions with coordination, taking 
advantage of misplays and misjudg- 
ment even though they are smaller 
physically. The men should acquire 
the will to carry the fight to their op- 
ponents or to lead the onslaught at 
all times and be trained to an extent 
that they can do just this thing all 
afternoon. Men must have confidence 
in themselves, in their plays, and in 
their coach. They must realize that 
when given a signal that it also car- 
ries a command of execution. The 
plays are called by a member of the 
backfield, and his judgment is not to 
be questioned in handling the team 
after the play is once called. Line- 
men can aid the field-general greatly 
by carrying advice to him rather than 
a command. Instead of linemen call- 
ing play numbers to a quarterback, 
I want them to say, “I can handle my 
man in, or out” or “the tackle is wide” 
or “the tackle is close.” Merely bring 
back suggestive information and do 
not command certain plays. Then an 
intelligent field-general will look over 
the defense and call the play that he 
thinks best. 

If the quarterback makes a mistake 
in his choice of plays, he is blamed, 
but if he calls the play and it does 
not go on account of some lineman 
not doing his proper assignment then 
the lineman is at fault. There is no 
passing of the buck in football. Each 
play that is called everyone should 
try to carry out. It is most satisfac- 
tory to the offensive line to have the 
man carrying the ball try to go where 
the play has been called. In this way 
you can train your offensive man to 





Coach Lieb attended Notre Dame and graduated 
with honors in 1923. He was an all-round athlete, 
Patticipating in football, baseball, track, and hockey. 
He played halfback and tackle at Notre Dame, receiv- 
ing honorable mention as All-American tackle in 1922. 
He began his coaching career at Notre Dame, serving 
as line coach in 1923, 1924, and 1925. The following 
three years he was line coach at the University of Wis- 


consin. 


In 1929 Lieb returned to Notre Dame and 


helped Coach Rockne through another undefeated 
season. From 1930 to 1939 he served as athletic di- 
rector and head football coach at Loyola University, 
Los Angeles. He is now head football coach at the 


University of Florida. 





try to make the hole where the play 
was called. The most disheartening 
thing to a lineman is to have him and 
his partner work hard opening a hole 
and then look back and find that the 
ball carrier has run into a pile some- 
where else. So coaches should strive to 
have ball carriers go where the play is 
called in order to keep up the morale 
of the linemen. Utilize the efforts and 
conserve the energy of the linemen. 
The proper spirit in the line will grow 
as the men become more familiar 
with each other and they learn to use 
their faculties not only in keeping 
contact with each other but also in 
diagnosing the tactical situation. One 
man will be seen rapidly breaking 
through and cutting down a secondary 
man. From this one man the others 
will take example and soon realize 
his shrewd ability and why he is play- 
ing regularly ahead of them. 

Such ambitious action is contagious 
to real football material. The lazy 
individual is never getting into the 


open to lead a play but merely blocks 
his own man and lies on the ground. 
What we want is an active line that 
will, when the play starts to the right, 
the left side will break through and 
dash down the field cleaning up the 
path of the ball carrier, men that de- 
light in making a successful block 
and a real gain possible. They soon 
get a dominating spirit and hold that 
spirit over their opponents. The real 
lineman is a self-sacrificing individual 
who does not begrudge or envy the 
back who carries the ball because he 
receives headlines in the paper. His 
satisfaction is in knowing who bore 
the brunt of the battle, and he also 
knows that his opponents and his 
teammates realize where the effective 
offensive work was done. The team 
morale is built in the line and this 
morale, if properly coupled with ef- 
ficient blocking and deadly tackling, 
will overwhelm and crush the morale 
and resistance of most opponents. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Above: Inside view of the shoulder 
b 


At right: A clip block. 


Right, below: Outside view of the 
shoulder block. 


Now there are various types of of- 
fensive line formation. First, a bal- 
anced line. Next the unbalanced line, 
with the two guards or two tackles on 
one side. Then we have the shift 
formations by which we may jump 
one man back and another man for- 
ward on the opposite side, varying 
the personnel to a certain extent. 
Nevertheless, there must be seven men 
on the line of scrimmage at the time 
the ball is passed. From off the bal- 
anced line there is probably more 
threat outside the tackles and for 
quick opening plays through the line. 
With the unbalanced line there is 
more power for a line plunging at- 
tack and the end running possibility 
is somewhat weaker due to the fact 
that the back now has to run wider 
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by the width of one offensive lineman 
before he gets to the point of attack. 
The unbalanced line is best for backs 
of the plunging type because they 
have a concentrated power of four 
generally large linemen immediately 
in front of the bucker. The threat, 
though, to the outside and to the 
weak side, is somewhat less than from 
a balanced line formation. 

Offensive line plays are designed 
now so that every man is supposed 
to be taken care of in the path of the 
ball carrier. Offensive linemen are 
given two styles of attack. In one, 
the wedge charge, all five center men 
form and maintain a contact close to 
each other, preventing any defensive 
man from slipping through on their 
inside, and from a low crouching po- 
sition drive forward, keeping con- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Temperament in Tennis 


E TALK glibly of the moral 

WV values derived from partici- 

pation in athletics. Doubt- 
less the phrase conceals about as 
much buncombe and contains about 
as much truth as other common re- 
marks of the kind. In the following 
paragraphs I want to dwell briefly 
on the importance of attitude and 
temperament in tennis—qualities not 
unrelated to moral values. 

If I had any doubt before, my 
experience with this year’s tennis 
team at Vanderbilt convinces me that 
a good temperament is much more 
important to a winning player than 
fine strokes—and also much rarer. 
It is not my purpose to disparage 
the value of fundamentals: a natural 
grip, really focusing your eyes on 
the ball, getting your feet and body 
sideways to the direction in which 
you hit the ball, a correct swing. 
Given these, with temperament, too, 
and you may have a champion. My 
point is the importance of attitude 
in a sport played by men tradi- 
tionally regarded as temperamental 
prima donnas. 

This year’s Vanderbilt captain, 
Joe Davis, illustrates the point I am 
making. Joe’s strokes are sound and 
accurate; they are rarely severe or 
spectacular. Joe, however, usually 
wins; and round the locker rooms 
players devise one set of tactics after 
another to beat him. Most of the 
tacticians subsequently walk off the 
court beaten opponents. “How do 
you do it, Joe?” they mutter. The 
answer is as simple as the trait is 
rare: temperament. 

Last spring Joe had about two 
weeks of competitive tennis before 
the Southeastern Conference Cham- 
pionships. Influenza and mumps in 
succession had kept him in bed for 
five weeks. From the first round of 
the tournament, Joe played shakily 
—so shakily as to shake away the 
confidence of friends and supporters. 
Few thought that he could retain the 
Southeastern Singles Championship. 
In the finals he met Bernard Jacoby 


By R. N. COUNNINGHAM 


Tennis Coach, Vanderbilt University 














DR. ROBERT N. CUNNINGHAM 


Dr. Robert N. Cunningham is 
Tennis Coach, Director of Ad- 
missions and Acting Registrar at 
Vanderbilt University. Dr. Cun- 
ningham graduated from Prince- 
ton with an A.B. degree in 1925. 
He participated in track and 
tennis. 


Later he went to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar, taking the B.Litt. 
and M.A. degrees. At Oxford 
he played on the Queen’s College 
Tennis Team and the Oxford 
University Lacrosse Team. He 
was also on the All-Southern 
England Lacrosse Team. 


Before coming to Vanderbilt, 
Coach Cunningham taught at 
Princeton and at Phillips Exeter 
Academy in New Hampshire. 








of L.S.U. Playing flawless tennis, 
Jacoby won the first set, 0-6; he came 
from behind to take the second, 4-6. 
The end looked near, even though the 
calibre of Davis’s game was steadily 
improving, and though Jacoby was 
beginning to err. When Davis dog- 
gedly worked up to a 4-0 lead in the 
third set, Jacoby apparently decided 
to let the set go. Despite this rally, 
Davis obviously was in physical dis- 
tress when he left the court for the 
rest period. Half-way through the 
fourth set with Davis leading and 
playing better tennis each game, 
Jacoby developed cramps. Davis ran 
out the fourth and fifth sets with 
comparative ease to take the match 
and the Southeastern Conference Sin- 
gle Championship for the third 
straight year—a Conference record. 
The common comment was, “Joe won 
by ‘guts.’” In fact, he won against 
a player in better practice, in better 
condition, and with better strokes 
because Davis controlled his attitude 
and continued to concentrate on the 
game, because he refused to crack. 


In the recent Tennessee State 
Championships another of Joe’s 
matches was almost a replica of the 
one with Jacoby. At work and able 
to practice only over an occasional 
week-end, Joe was not at his best. 
In the second round, he drew Glenn 
Hewitt, a good player from Houston, 
Texas. Through some slip, Hewett 
had not been seeded. Hewitt won the 
first set, 4-6; he swept into a 0-4 
lead in the second, coming within 
game-point of 0-5. Davis braced and 
won the match, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. It was 
temperament again. 

Winning or losing, Joe is the same. 
In the semi-final round of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiates at the Merion 
Cricket Club in June, Joe Hunt of 
Annapolis, the eventual winner, beat 
Davis, 6-3, 8-6, 8-6. Hunt ran up a 
5-0 lead in the first set. Playing 
against a man of Hunt's ability and 
experience—against Hunt at his best 
—most unseeded and unranked play- 
ers would at this point have been 
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through. Not so Davis. He won eight 
out of the next ten games, outplaying 
by a wide margin the fourth-ranking 
player of the country. By a seem- 
ingly impossible lob-volley Hunt 
saved one set-point against himself. 
Davis did not crack. At another 
crucial point, a questionable decision 
—so questionable that the gallery 
whistled in surprise and protest— 
went Hunt’s way. Virtually out on 
his feet, Davis still did not crack. 
In the end Hunt won because at his 
best he is a better player than Davis. 
Because Davis could control his atti- 
tude, however, he was the only player 
in the tournament to give Hunt a 
battle. 


I would not leave the impression 
that it is concentration and attitude 
alone. Davis’s strokes are generally 
soft, but they are very accurate. He 
keeps good length. After witnessing 
his passing shots, New York sports- 
writers wrote that they don’t know 
of a more accurate backhand in the 
game today. Even Hunt with his 
magnificent net-game, paid Davis the 
respect of rarely attempting to take 
the net against him. Davis’s passing 
shot, I might add, is one shot which 
he really hits hard. Despite their 
softness, Davis’s volleys and smashes 
are not usually returned because they 
are so well angled. In the end, how- 
ever, Davis wins so often against 
men with better physique and with 
more spectacular strokes because of 
his imperturbable temperament, be- 
cause of his concentration, because 
of his judgment, because of his game- 
ness. Possessed of these, he has in 
recent years defeated such opponents 
as Bitsy Grant, Frank Guernsey, and 
Joe Hunt. 


Now for this question—can these 
traits be taught? My answer is yes, 
though perhaps not so quickly nor 
so demonstrably as stroking. Just as 
there are boys. with poor bodily con- 
trol, so there are boys with wild 
temperaments and unfortunate atti- 
tudes. Most young players, with in- 


‘struction and effort, however, can 


improve both strokes and _ attitude. 


Then, how? 


First, it seems essential to make 
palpably clear the importance of 
temperament and attitude. One of 
the players on last spring’s Vander- 
bilt team rarely won a match. His 
strokes were about as good as Davis’; 
he was a much more severe hitter. 
When he missed two or three shots 
in succession, however, he began to 
tell himself, “I can’t hit ’°em today.” 
A few more times, and the self- 
hypnosis was complete. He didn’t hit 
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them. Before important matches, on 
the other hand, I’ve heard Davis tell- 
ing himself repeatedly that he was 
not going to miss a return he could 
reach and that he was going to reach 
everything. We all know how think- 
ing of a double-fault as we serve is 
an almost invariable prelude to a 
double-fault when we have served. 
At the recent Tennessee State Tour- 
nament one young player told me 
that he had defaulted because he 
could not play on a slow composi- 
tion surface. He has something more 
than his shots to control! To accept 
breaks as part of a game is the be- 
ginning of the kind of control I am 
writing about. Constant practice in 
refusing to be upset by bad breaks 
improves temperament as surely as 
constant practice on a forehand drive 
improves a forehand. 


Attitude, moreover, has other rami- 
fications. Mentally lazy players show 
their sluggishness when in warming 
up they wait for a ball to come to 


them on the second or third bounce. 
They set up physically lazy habits. 
In playing doubles with members of 
the Vanderbilt team, I notice how 
some of them are repeatedly caught 
flat-footed and out of position—not 
because they are slow of foot or of 
head—but because they are dream- 
ing. Sometimes they take a partner’s 
shot in doubles without a chance of 
putting it away. Thus they open half 
the court for their opponent’s return. 
They aren’t thinking — though most 
of them have some potential capacity. 


Essential as attitude and tempera- 
ment are for winning tennis, I would 
not leave the discussion at that point. 
Rather, it is the zest which comes of 
developing them that matters, of de- 
veloping them along with strokes and 
bodily rhythm. It is their moral 
value on and off the court. A fine 
temperament is rarer and more to be 
valued than fine strokes—desirable 
as both are. On a tennis court it is 
possible to learn something of both. 
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The Forward Pass 


ward pass is a hit or miss affair. 

In a lot of cases this is true, but 
I do not altogether agree with that 
statement, as I believe any perfectly 
executed pass has no defense whatso- 
ever. 

The first thing we consider in for- 
ward pass offense is the passer. We 
try to develop a free arm movement 
in throwing the ball and not a push 
passer. We want a boy who throws 
with a free arm movement just as a 
baseball pitcher does to be a good 
thrower. We also try to find a boy 
with a lot of poise who knows when 
to throw and if necessary hold the 
ball and take a loss. A jittery passer 
will get a team in a lot of trouble. 


T has been said often that the for- 


We teach the passer to grip the ball 
and not lay it loose in the hand. The 
ball is gripped with the middle finger 
on the first indentation of the lace, 
the thumb comes off at approximately 
the same position on the ball as the 
middle finger. These two fingers are 
the principal grip fingers. We have 
also had some success by using what 
we call the “power finger throw” for 
boys with small hands that cannot get 
enough grip. The thumb is placed on 
the second indentation of the lace, 
the middle finger comes off approxi- 
mately the same position on the ball 
as the thumb is on the lace. The index 
finger is extended down the seam of 
the ball and helps grip the ball with 
the thumb and middle finger. The 
ball should be held in the fingers and 
not lie flat in the palm. 

We advocate on all our passes, 
whether from straight back position, 
fake of a run or running passes for 
the passer to get the ball up in a 
cocked position about six inches out 
from the ear. On our set passes (iwth 
right handed passer) we want the 
feet well spread so as to insure good 
balance, rock back on the right foot 
and step toward the receiver with the 
left. In other words, the feet should 
be parallel to the throw and not the 
line of scrimmage. The ball should 
be drawn back as the passer comes 
back to his position, so he can let the 


By JIMMY HITCHCOCK 
Backfield Coach, Auburn 





Jimmy Hitchcock was AIll- 
American halfback at Auburn in 
1932 and All-American shortstop 
in 1933. He retired from profes- 
sional baseball last year to become 
Auburn baseball coach and full 
time member of Tiger’s athletic 


staff, 





receiver have it as soon as he is set. 
This eliminates the circular movement 
of the arm. The passer at all times 
should be relaxed in the hand and 
forearm. The throw is made by snap- 
ping the ball forward and bringing 
the arm down across the body on the 
follow through. The spiral pass is 
gotten by whipping it off the fingers 
at the follow through. 

On our running passes we advocate 
the same principles as on our set 
passes. These all develop from the 
fake of a run with the passer running 
relaxed, and passing on the run with 
the same right and left step. As the 
right foot hits the ground the ball is 
brought up to position and thrown in 
stride as the left is slanted; on the 
running pass to the left it will be the 
same principle but more of a turn of 


the upper part of the body. 
When to Throw 


I think the greatest error that is 
made by most passers is not knowing 
when to throw the ball. So many 
passers try to wait until the receiver 
gets open, instead of having the ball 
hanging there just as he breaks away 
from the defensive man. If he waits 
until the receiver is in the open, by 
the time the ball gets there the de- 
fensive man has usually had time to 
recover and either intercept or knock 
down the pass. 

We try to emphasize for our passes 


to be thrown head high. I think that 
allows some leeway for the pass to 
be off. In other words, if the pass 
is a little higher than the head of the 
receiver he can still reach up and 
catch it, or if lower than that he can 


still handle it. 


Receivers 


I think the first thing the pass re- 
ceivers should learn to do is run un- 
der control. I believe this differs with 
the individual boys, as some can run 
at top speed and still be under control 
while others probably can’t go quite 
as fast. As the receiver comes down 
the field I think he should look the 
defensive man in the eye, fake with 
his eyes, head and body and make his 
fake good enough to draw that man 
in that direction and then cut back 
away from him. 

I think the first essential of a good 
pass receiver is to keep the eyes on the 
ball until it is in the hands. So many 
boys have a tendency to take their 
eyes away just before the ball arrives 
to see where they are going to run. 
Consequently, they invariably drop 
the ball. A good pass receiver should 
have loose, relaxed hands—carrying 
them about waist high. By doing this 
he gets away from a tendency of fight- 
ing the ball. The arms and hands 
should not be raised or stretched un- 
til the ball is ready to be taken in, 
as this throws the receiver off balance 
and also slows down the speed. 

Good pass receivers are aggressive, 
fight desperately to catch the ball and 
have determination to hang onto the 
ball whatever the consequences may 
be. 

So many receivers have difficulty in 
getting out on forward passes. If a 
big tackle is trying to hold the end 
or wing back we go into him with a 
fake block and slide out, by driv:ng 
right into him with a shoulder, as he 
doesn’t want to be blocked on a run- 
ning play. If he grabs you come right 
on up higher with the block and duck 
under the hands and arms. A spin or 
pivot is another nice move to use when 


you are being held. 
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Early Season Hints on Basketball 


By NORMAN COOPER 
Basketball Coach, Vanderbilt University 


HE basketball season will soon 

be with us again. As the open- 

ing week draws nearer, every 
coach will be planning his season’s 
campaign. New coaches are entering 
upon their first assignment and some 
coaches of varying years of experi- 
ence are accepting new tasks. Others 
are continuing their activities among 
familiar faces and environment, but 
in all these fields there will be mis- 
takes of some nature during the sea- 
son. What we all are striving to do 
is to make as few mistakes as possi- 


ble. 


One way to eliminate a great num- 
ber of errors is to organize the sea- 
son’s work in a systematic manner, 
making sure the proper emphasis is 
placed on the phase of the game that 
will bring greatest benefits to the 
team. For beginning coaches, the 
most common error is to jump into 
complicated team play too soon at 
the sacrifice of attention to the devel- 
opment of fundamentals. 


The mention of the word funda- 
mentals in any sport will start a 
train of thought which varies with 
each individual coach. A _ general 
analysis of fundamentals in a sport 
should be a great aid to the coach 
in making his plans for daily prac- 
tice and should enable him-to stress 
each fundamental at the right time 
and place in his program which will 
give the best results. If thoughtful 
consideration is given to the funda- 
mentals of the game and a carefully 
planned program of _ instruction, 
which each coach can adapt to his 


_ style of play, mistakes will be re- 


duced to a minimum. 
Analyzing the Game 


The following outline suggests one 
way to analyze the game and divide 
it into its fundamental parts. 

A. Fundamentals of the Ball 
Catching, passing, — 
on the ball. 

Dribbling—low, high. 
Feinting and cutting. 
Recovering the ball off the 
backboard. 

Tapping ball at held ball 
jumping. 


BwN oo 


ly 


6. Free throwing. 
7. Shooting—one and two 
hands. 
B. Fundamentals of the Body 
Condition. 
. Starting and stopping. 
Reversing and cutting. 
Footwork—pivoting and 
turning. 
Held ball jumping. 
Screening. 
Defensive work—three on 
three. 
8. Stances—start and stop. 
C. Fundamentals of Team Play 
1. Held ball play (offensive 
and defensive). 
2. Free throwing (offensive 
and defensive). 
a. Own team throwing. 
b. Opponent’s throwing. 
3. Out-of-bounds play (set play 
from floor). 
Use of fast-break. 

Defense for the fast-break. 
6. Offense after defense is set. 
a. Against zone defense. 

b. Against man-to-man de- 


SweNe, 


SSS 


vs 


fense. 
c. Against combination de- 
fense. 
7. Defense of own team. 
a. Zone. 


b. Man-to-man. 
D. Fundamentals of Strategy 
1. First half play—offense and 
- defense. 
2. Use of time between halves. 
3. Second half play (defense 
and offense). 
4. Last two to five minutes of 
play. 
a. When ahead in score. 
b. When behind in score. 
5. Substituting. 
E. Fundamentals of Rules 
You should discuss the training of 
the boy as to the care of feet, for if 
he gets blisters he will miss three or 
four days of practice. Yo should 
see that each boy goes to the trainer 
each day for the first two or three 
weeks and checks his feet. The old 
motto, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” is a good 
thing to follow in the conditioning 


of basketball players. 
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You will enjoy the satisfaction and lasting 
economy of a quality installation by buying . 
Universal bleacher seating. For over 25 years, 
quality of design, material and workman- 
ship have characterized these products; our 
many satisfied users today prove the wisdom 
of this policy. There is a Universal installa- 
tion near you, names will be supplied on 
request, we invite your fuli investigation. 
The Universal line includes both wood and 
steel portables; grandstands; and steel folding 
gymnasium stands . ..a type to meet your 
need. Let us help you plan. 
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Co the Men in White 


Dr. Hulett Askew is a typical American physician. 
He was reared in a small town in Georgia and, like 
many other successful men, secured his training 
through sacrifice. His younger brother, Rufus, was 
also interested in the medical profession and was 
willing to pay the price of years of diligent study 
to equip himself. They are now partners and have 
built up a great practice in Atlanta, Georgia. Both 
like sports and are ardent fans of the teams of one 
of the Atlanta high schools. When possible, they 
stop by and watch practice for a few minutes in the 
afternoon and they are on the bench with the team 
at the games. They attend to injuries that need a 
doctor’s attention. 

In a recent game, a fourth-string halfback suf- 
fered a broken leg. The accident occurred about 
10 P.M. At3 A.M. next morning, after the city had 
been sleeping quietly for hours, Dr. Askew had fin- 
ished setting the broken leg of the substitute half- 
back and was ready to go home for a very few hours 
sleep before beginning another busy day. 

During a season, x-rays, medicine and time 
valued at several hundred dollars are donated 
through their love of the game and their apprecia- 
tion of its value to our American life. 


The same may be said of Doctors Frank, Kells 
and Joe Boland, John Sherrill and others. There is 
at least one like this in almost every town in Ameri- 
ca. Their contribution to the American sports pro- 
gram is inestimable and deserves recognition and 
“honor awards” from good sportsmen everywhere! 





A Dream of Chanksgiving 


There’s an old house in a clearing where the smoke winds 
thin and blue 

Over pines that bend and whisper, where the low winds 
rustle through, 

And I hear them calling to me from the fragrance of the 


loam: 
“Don’t you know that it’s Thanksgiving and you ought to 
be at home?” 
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There are ghosts beneath the maple trees, and one of them 
is mine: 
There are shadows in the clearing beneath the whispering 
pine 
Of om kids that romped together underneath a friendly 
~ sky 
As they waited for the turkey and the berries and the pie. 


There are phantoms in the orchard as the ancient door 
Swings out, 

Where a mother’s voice is calling and is answered with a 
shout, 

Where the little circle gathered for the feast that waited 
then, 

Through the golden days that vanished and will never 
come again. 


And now from far and far away, beyond the shadows cast, 

I hear again lost voices from a day forever past; 

Where from the stubble by the lane the larks sang, clear 
and keen, 

The ~— of morning when the world was young and 
clean. 


From far away we saw the lights and followed, you and I; 

From far away we heard the drums and left a friendly sky; 

And now we whisper through the streets or from a lonely 
den: 

“God grant we haven’t lost the road that leads us back 
again!” 


For the pallid faces haunt us in a land of strife and fears, 

As their weary feet go marching down the hopeless length 
of years; 

Where above the sullen murmur and the traffic’s endless 
roar 

We can hear lost voices calling from the morning lanes 
once more. 


Where we still turn to the fragrance of the harvest and 
the loam, 
Where we hear the blue birds singing in the golden air 
home, 
Or the pine trees bend and whisper as the low winds rustle 
through 


-By an old house in the clearing where the smoke winds, 


thin and blue. 


So we’ll give our thanks together for the dream by land 
and sea 

Of the shadows in the clearing from a day that used to be; 

Of an old Thanksgiving morning that has followed down 
the years 

Where the pallid faces haunt us in a land of strife and 
fears. 


The world may not be perfect as we look around the map. 

The chiseler or cheater makes his living from the sap. 

The mugs are doing much too well in gumming up the 
game— 

But I’m thankful that I’m living—just the same. 


We haven't learned an awful lot since Noah blew the ark. 

There’s just a touch of justice as we stumble through the 
dark. 

They’re growing cannon fodder that may lead us back to 
flame— 

But I’m thankful that I’m living—just the same. 


This planet’s loaded down with hate, with envy and greed. 
Improving horses is a pipe—but not the human breed. 

At times you take a second look, and.turn away in shame— 
But I’m thankful that I’m living—just the same. 


Yes, now and then we get a break and have a chance to 
cheer. 

There’s still a pal or two around who’ll lend a friendly ear. 

And think how worse it might have been from taking 
faulty aim — 

So I’m thankful that I’m living—just the same. 


—Grantland Rice. 
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“The Buy of the Year” 
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geen cushion insole, 
sponge cushion heel, 
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quality canvas uppers. 
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ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


*It’s easier for players equipped with P.F.—‘‘Posture Founda- 
tion” —to win games. Because this scientific feature in Hood 
Basketball Shoes keeps foot bones in normal position, safe- 
guards against flat feet, helps prevent leg fatigue, enables 
players to “stay on their toes” longer. 

Hood Basketball Shoes also provide the sensational non- 
skid ‘“‘Rubalock”’ sole. Built on the principle of the modern 
non-skid tire with four levels of staggered tread. Sure grip for 
lightning pivots, sudden stops. 

And there are many other valuable features in Hood shoes 
—like the Sponge Cushion Heel and Duck Cushion Insole to 
absorb shock, the smooth inside to prevent blistering and 
chafing, the ventilated uppers, and the economical long-wear 
construction—that make Hood shoes an ideal choice. 

Why not get your players off to a better start in Hood 
Basketball Shoes? Better order early. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 1942 “BASKETBALL HINTS” BOOKLET 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc. Watertown, Mass. 
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A Variation of the Three in 
Two Out Offense 


By GUS TEBELL 
Basketball Coach, University of Virginia 


LONG with the fast break which 
is now part of every good bas- 
ketball team’s repertoire must 

be some type of set offense which 
can be employed when your team 
tires or when the enemy simply out- 
runs you. A simple, easy to learn, 
and effective offense can be worked 
with the three men in and two out 
formation, as shown in diagram 1. 
Diagram 1. 

Put your best ball handlers in 
either of the three front positions 
with the tallest and least mobile man 
in No. 3 because he moves less and 
is in a fine spot for rebounds. This 
formation does not require a tre- 
mendous amount of speed. No. 1 and 
No. 2 assume positions about eight 
or ten feet from the side and end 
lines and move toward the side lines 
as the ball is thrown in by No. 4 
and No. 5. This will enable them 
to get the ball with the least amount 
of resistance from their guards, who 
will be on the basket side of them 
and unable to get to. the ball. As 
soon as they have the ball in their 
possession, they turn and face No. 3 
with ball in position for a shot, 
dribble, feint, and pass. From this 
position you can work out a dozen 
good variations. Examples: 

Diagram 2. 

No. 1 passes the ball to No. 3 
and cuts by close enough on the 
return pass to screen off his guard. 
No. 3 can either feed No. 1 or feint 
and take a shot himself. After the 
feint No. 3 can pass the ball over 
his head or bounce it in back of him 
to No. 1 who will have continued on 
under the basket. No. 1 can cut to 
either side of No. 3 or he can stop 
quickly for a return pass and shot. 
No. 2 comes in for the rebound. 
Above play can start on the opposite 
side with No. 2. 

Diagram 3. 

Another variation would involve 
direct passes from No. 1 to No. 2, 
the ball going from No. 4 to No. 1 
and then into No. 2 who is cutting 
hard. No. 2 can make a return pass 
to No. 1 or he can use a reverse for 
a shot at the basket. 





GUS TEBELL 


Coach Tebell went to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1930 as 
head coach of baseball and bas- 
ketball, as well as assistant in foot- 
ball, and was head coach of foot- 
ball in 1934-35-36. He coached 
football and basketball at North 
Carolina State 1924-1930. He 
won the Southern Conference 
Basketball Tournament in Atlan- 
tain 1929. He tied Georgia Tech 
for football championship in 
1927. His college career at the 
University of Wisconsin was in- 
terrupted by military service in 
France, but he returned to Madi- 
son to become Wisconsin’s finest 
all-round athlete of his time, 
graduating in 1923. 








Diagram 4. 

Guard cutting through No. 4 passes 
to No. 3 who moves out into the 
free throw line to meet the ball. 
No. 4 then cuts off No. 3 for a return 
pass. No. 3 can feint to No. 4 and 
give it to No. 5 cutting on opposite 
or same side. No. 1 and No. 2 move 
out to cover for guards. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Duties of a Freshman Coach 


By JIM SCOGGINS 


Freshman Coach, Vanderbilt University 


ONTRARY to the belief that 
the job of the Freshman Coach 
is to win games, his duties are 

quite different. I believe that most 
every Freshman Coach in the South- 
eastern Conference will agree with 
me that the success or failure of his 
work is not based on the outcome of 
the three Freshman games that are 
allowed in this conference. Often- 
times the Head Coach thinks it more 
important that the Freshman Coach 
scout a future Varsity opponent than 
to be present at a Freshman game. 
Below, I will try to give you the 
general duties of the Freshman Coach 


at Vanderbilt. 
I. Before the arrival of boys: 


1. Visit prospects to interest them 
in the University. 

2. Investigate records of boys 
whose names were given by friends 
and alumni. 

3. Keep files on prospects and in- 
coming freshmen. 

4. Make arrangements with Schol- 
arship Committee for the granting of 
scholarships. 

5. Provide rooming facilities for 
squads. 


II. Relation to School Work: 


1. Discuss the University with 
Freshmen and what is to be expected 
of them. 

2. Check with registrar as to at- 
tendance. 

3. Get grade reports every six 
weeks. 

4. Keep quarterly records as to 
number of hours and quality points 
earned by each boy. 

5. Discuss boys with Professors in 
regard to studies. 

6. Provide tutors for boys who 
may be deficient. 


We believe that the duties rela- 
tive to school work are highly im- 
portant, especially with Freshmen. 
Every boy who comes to Vanderbilt 
on an athletic scholarship is told 
that he is expected to study at least 
two hours a night and to graduate. 


In order to accomplish this end, he 
must get started off on the right 
foot, form study habits and have a 
good attitude. If the Freshman work 
is passed satisfactorily, then only 
death should keep a boy from grad- 
uating. By this, I mean that if a 
student is able to weather the storm 
of adjusting himself to an entirely 
new environment, learn to concen- 
trate on his work, then he is well on 
his way toward receiving a degree. 

III. Actual Coaching: 

The two purposes that we try to 
accomplish with the Freshmen are 
to teach fundamentals and to learn 
offenses of Varsity opponents. How- 
ever, due to the fact that Vanderbilt 
has no Varsity reserves or “red 


shirts,” most of our time is spent in 
preparing the Varsity for future. 
games rather than on fundamentals. 

In teaching the opponent’s offense, 
we first show the Freshmen the pic- 
ture of our game the preceding year 
with this particular team. Diagrams 
are drawn on cards and carried on 
the field and there dummy scrim- 
maged. We then use the plays of our 
opponents in our Freshman games. 

IV. The details of granting com- 
plimentary and reduced rate tickets 
to High School coaches and players. 

V. Scouting: 

This is probably the most unpleas- 
ant duty, not the actual scouting but 
the fact that you seldom see your 
team play. 
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Team Strategy 


By ELMER A. LAMPE 
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Basketball Coach, University of Georgia 


EAM strategy is an important 
7. part of basketball. Although the 

strategy is going to vary from 
game to game according to the spe- 
cific strength and weakness of the 
opponents, there are some _princi- 
ples of strategy that may always be 
kept in mind. 

For example if your opponents 
have more team speed than you have, 
it would be foolish to enter into a 
fast breaking contest with them. The 
main idea in that case would be to 
allow as few opportunities as pos- 
sible for fast breaking situations to 
occur. Try to eliminate one of the 
opponents strong assets by forcing 
them into a slow type of offense. 
Good ball handling and ability to 
keep the ball would give the oppo- 
nents a minimum number of oppor- 
tunities to outrun your team to the 


basket. 


There are several principles that 
we keep in mind when checking a 
team that is faster than we are. In 
the first place we try to keep both 
of our guards back. Never allow 
both of them to go into deep offen- 
sive territory at the same time. If 
one guard goes down the floor for a 
short shot, we have one of the for- 
wards drop back into his defensive 
position. If the guard misses his 
scoring opportunity, we have him 
race back to defensive position im- 
mediately rather than allow him to 
hang around the basket for further 
scoring opportunities. We empha- 
size having two men in good defen- 





E. A. LAMPE 


sive position, and have the other three 
men race down the floor as soon as 
the ball is recovered by the oppo- 
nents. In other words we try to al- 
low as little opportunity as possible 
for the opponents to use their speed. 
Of course if we are faster than our 
opponents, we will try to invite them 
into the fast type of game. If the 
opponents play a slow, deliberate 
type of offense and don’t try to fast 
break, the guards can go into deep 
offensive territory with considerable 
freedom. If one of the guards is tall, 
he can be under the basket trying 
for an occasional follow-up shot. 
If you have a couple of tall men, 
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(Six Miles from Atlanta) | 
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play them near the basket most of 
the time; their height is of little 
value playing them on the sides and 
in the back court. On the defense, the 
tall men should play their man, yet 
follow the ball as much as possible 
so that as soon as an opponent 
shoots, they can be under the basket 
to get the rebound. Controlling the 
ball on both bankboards is a great 
asset because it cuts down on the 
number of times the opponents can 
get their hands on the ball. 

When a team is in the lead and 
the time is almost up, every effort 
should be made to retain possession 
of the ball. It is unwise to risk the 
loss of the ball by continuing to try 
to score. Teach the stall, by which is 
meant a legitimate retention of the 
ball without advancing it for a shot. 
There is a certain amount of risk in 
stalling because there is always a 
chance of interception and: a quick 
basket for the opponents. Therefore, 
the passes should be fast, accurate, 
and cross-court passes should be 
avoided. While the stall is efficient 
strategy when indicated, it is a type 
of play which often results disas- 
trously. The defensive opponents put 
the pressure on by playing their men 
close and attempting to tie up the 
man with the ball, causing a fumble 
or an interception. Under this pres- 
sure, a good play is for a tall man 
to dribble to a corner and there 
make a jump ball play of it. Al- 
though there is a certain amount of 
risk in this play, it is a time con- 
sumer. Because of the danger of a 
too long coniinued stall, a sudden 
shift to a vicious driving offense is 
advisable. If the opponents are using 
a pressing type of defense, the situa- 
tion lends itself to a sudden return 
to a hard driving offensive type of 
basketball. The stall then may be 
used partly to consume time and also 
to make the defense come to the ball, 
which may result in fouling or an 
opportunity for a quick basket. 

When the opponents are having a 
scoring rally, it is a good idea for 
the captain to call time out. Or if the 
captain doesn’t have sense enough 
to do it, the coach should substitute. 
This may have a two-fold effect: 
first, it may cool off the opponents 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Immediate Treatment of Charleyhorse 


By DR. W. W. HAYNE 


Former Team Medical Supervisor, University of Iowa. 
Senior Member, National Athletic Trainers Association 


(By special permission of National Athletic Trainers Association) 


of a severe blow on a muscle. 

In this article, discussion will 
be limited to the injury produced by 
a severe blow on the quadriceps 
group, the anterior group of muscles 
of the thigh. This is the commonest 
site of this condition in football play- 
ers. The cause of the injury, the 
nature, and treatment are the same 
when the injury is elsewhere. 

The causative agent is a blow. The 
object producing the blow is irrele- 
vant. It may be a knee, a foot, a 
head, a shoulder, or anything else 
having sufficient momentum to pro- 
duce the injury. 

The causative agent is immediate- 
ly removed. A series of lesser blows 
may produce the same result, but 
after the last one, the cause is re- 
moved. 

The blow results in a contusion of 
the deep structures of the thigh but 
not the bone. Present in the injured 
area are muscle, fascia, (the fibrous 
sheaths that envelop muscles), blood 
vessels, lympth vessels, motor nerves, 
and sensory nerves. Injury to these 
latter two is not significent in a 
charleyhorse. There is damage to 
blood vessels. Possibly some small 
arterioles are injured, but the greater 
vascular injury is to the more thin 
walled veins. As a result of the 
vascular injury, blood escapes into 
the tissues. This bleeding may be 
diffuse, or there may be relatively 
large collections of blood. These 
larger collections are probably the 
result of the rupture oi relatively 
large vessels. It may happen that a 
vessel is not ruptured at the time of 
the injury but is so weakened that 
rupture occurs several days later with 
formation of collections of blood at 
that late date. 

Injury to lymph vessels is similar 
to the injury of the vascular system. 
There is this exception. There are no 
lymph vessels of a size comparable 
to the veins. Consequently, no large 
collections of lymph will be formed. 
There will be only a diffusion of the 
lymph throughout the area of the 
injury. The injury to muscle fascia 
will range from numerous minute 


. CHARLEYHORSE is the result 


tears to one large tear at the imme- 
diate site of the injury. 

Muscle fibers are injured. Some 
fibers will be so severely injured 
that their death occurs. Others will 
recover after a period of repair. This 
is the immediate effect of the injury. 

There is present at the site of the 
injury a large amount of destroyed 
tissue; blood, lymph, destroyed mus- 
cle and fascia. This destroyed tissue 
incites the reaction which leads to 
the production in the thigh of the 
so-called charleyhorse. There is exu- 
dation of a large amount of fluid 
into the injured area. Scavenger cells 
migrate to the area. These remove 
the destroyed tissue. The broken and 
injured vessels become occluded by 
clot. Reparative processes begin ear- 
ly. Scar tissue cells form in the area 
to restore the continuity of the tis- 
sues. The scavenger cells disappear 
when their work is done. The fluid 
exudate is absorbed. Muscle repair 
and partial or complete regeneration 
takes place. If healing is over a long 
period of time, as in the presence 
of a severe injury with much reac- 
tion, calcium salts may be deposited 
in the area and the condition of 
Myositis Ossificans is present. 

The symptoms depend somewhat 
on the severity of the injury. The in- 
jury may be so severe that the indi- 
vidual is immediately incapacitated 
and has to be helped from the field. 
It may be that he is able to continue, 
but at reduced efficiency; or affected 


by the injury to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Examination immediately af- 
ter the injury reveals a diffuse ten- 
derness over the area of the injury. 
Subjectively, the individual com- 
plains of weakness of the thigh and 
some pain. 

The subsequent course depends 
upon the severity of the injury and 
the promptness of the treatment. In 
mild cases, without treatment, there 
will be only tenderness, some limi- 
tation of movement, and a slight 
weakness. These symptoms will dis- _ 
appear in a week’s time. 

In treated cases of all degrees of 
severity, the vast majority will fol- 
low a similar clinical course, that is, 
after 24 hours, there will be tender- 
ness, weakness and a small amount 
of disability. This disability may be 
measured by the individual’s ability 
to flex the leg on the thigh. In most 
cases he will be able to flex the leg 
compietely, but more effort will be 
required to accomplish this flexion 
than to perform the same movement 
with the well leg. In other cases, some 
degree of assistance will be neces- 
sary to complete the flexion. Occa- 
sionally, complete flexion cannot be 
accomplished without severe pain at 
the site of the injury, and in these 
cases, it should not be attempted. 
These symptoms subside over a pe- 
riod of time. Usually, the weakness 
disappears in about three days and 
the loss of flexion in the same period 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Basketball Golden Jubilee 


HE Golden Jubilee of Basket- 

ball, marking the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the sport since it was 
originated in 1891 at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, by the late Dr. James 
Naismith, will be observed during 
the next six months throughout the 
nation in one of the most far-reach- 
ing and comprehensive sports cele- 
brations ever conducted in the United 
States. 

This announcement was made at a 
press luncheon in the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel October 14th by Roger L. 
Putnam, Mayor of Springfield, and 
Chairman of the Naismith Memorial 
Committee, which has been organized 
to coordinate the event. Three mem- 
bers of the 1891 team attended— 
William R. Chase, Lyman W. Archi- 
bald and T. Duncan Patton. 

The celebration will be inaugu- 
rated in Madison Square Garden with 
a Golden Jubilee Tournament. This 
will open on Wednesday, November 
19, 1941, and conclude on Novem- 
ber 24, and will bring together four 
of the outstanding amateur basket- 
ball teams in the country—20th Cen- 
tury Fox of Hollywood, National 
AAU Champions; Phillips 66 of 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma; Legionnaires 
of Roanoke, Southern and Middle 
Atlantic Champions; and Ohrbach 
A. A., metropolitan champions. 
Following this the Middle West, 
hotbed of the sport, will take up the 
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spirit of the occasion and will launch 
the celebration there with the Chi- 
cago American All-Star game in the 
Chicago stadium on the night of No- 
vember 29. Thereafter, a network of 
thousands of college, high school, 
prep school, AAU, Y.M.C.A., church 
and institutional games across the 
nation will be played as “Golden 
Ball” games, the net proceeds of 
which will be turned over to the fund 
being raised for this purpose. 

The nationwide observance will be 
geared to the ultimate purpose of 
establishing a Basketball Hall of 
Fame in a Temple of Basketball to 
be erected in Springfield, Mass., the 
birthplace of the sport. It also will 
include an historical museum and a 
model court. 

This Temple of Basketball will 
bear the same relationship to the 
court game as baseball’s Hall of 
Fame as Cooperstown, New York, 
bears to the diamond pastime and it 
will have the same commemorative 
significance in regard to the founder 
of the game as the Walter Camp Me- 
morial at New Haven has for the 
father of the American football. 

The Temple of Basketball will not 
only be a permanent monument to 
Dr. Naismith, but in its Hall of Fame 
will be perpetuated the names and 
accomplishments of the game’s fore- 
most players, past, present and fu- 
ture. Deposited and safeguarded in 


the Temple of Basketball will be doc- 
uments, curios, souvenirs, and rec- 
ords of the sport. And enshrined each 
year in a suitable manner will be the 
names of the recognized annual All- 
American basketball teams. 

The Committee feels that it is 
fitting that a sport which has cap- 
tured the imagination of millions of 
people, young and old, of both sexes, 
should pay united tribute to the man 
who was its founder. The Temple of 
Basketball will be more than a me- 
morial to Dr. Naismith. It will be a 
permanent monument to the youth of 
the world, to American idealism, to 
the joy of sportsmanship, fair play, 
and a wholesome game. 

A National Jury of qualified lead- 
ers in the sport will be appointed to 
pass judgment on all candidates for 
the Hall of Fame, and only those 
worthy of the honor will be nomi- 
nated for the distinction. ° Players, 
past and present, will be given care- 
ful consideration. 

The Hall of Fame committee will 
set up a list of qualifications which a 
player must have before he merits 
primary consideration. No area in 
the country will be overlooked in 
determining the names of the men 
who will be honored annually. 

The enviable distinction of winning 
permanent recognition in basketball 
by being nominated to the Hall of 
Fame will prove a strong incentive to 


Left: Facsimile of original painting of Dr. James Naismith, father of basketball, executed in oils 


by Lon Keller, famous painter of sports figures. 


Below: Architect’s drawing of proposed Naismith Memorial and Basketball Hall of Fame to be 
built in Springfield, Mass., where the game was originated. 
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the players throughout the country, 
and will be a boom to the sport. 
Mythical teams will take a more con- 
crete form when enshrined in the 
Temple of Basketball and what is 
now a passing interest, namely, the 
All-American team will become an 
important reality each year. 


The Hall of Fame, a long-hoped 
for dream of basketball authorities 
will be finally realized, and in it bas- 
ketball will have a permanent home 
where the immortals of the game will 
be forever honored. 





At right: The first basketball team, consisting 
of nine players and their coach, on the steps 
of the Springfield College gymnasium in 1891. 
Dr. Naismith is in civilian attire and grouped 
about him are, left to right, back row, John G. 
Thompson, Eugene S. Libby, Dr. Edwin P. 
Ruggles, William R. Chase, T. Duncan Patton. 
Center row: Frank Mahan and Dr. James 
Naismith. Front row: Finley G. MacDonald, 
William H. Davis, Lyman W. Archibald. 
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EMMA SANSOM HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Alabama State Champions, 1941 


Emma Sansom High School, of 
Alabama City, walked off with top 
honors in the second annual Alabama 
High School Band Championship, 
staged in Birmingham for the benefit 
of the Crippled Children’s Clinic. 

Some 8,000 persons turned out 
Wednesday afternoon, October 22, 
for the musical competition. Twenty 
thousand were out Wednesday night 
for the second half of the charity 
double-header, a football game be- 
tween freshman teams of Auburn and 
Howard College. Howard won the 
grid contest, 7 to 6, on a 66-yard 
touchdown run by Billy Burns, for- 
mer track star at Ramsay Tech. 

Second place in the band concert 
went to the 116-piece Gadsden outfit, 
largest in the state; third to Decatur, 
fourth to Tuscaloosa, champion last 
year, and fifth to Ensley. 

The championship carried with it 
a prize of $150, contributed by the 
Birmingham News-Age Herald. Sec- 
ond place earned $100; third, $75; 
fourth, $50 and fifth, $25. 


Woodlawn’s Colonels, coached by 
Malcolm Laney (Alabama), con- 
tinued in October a determined move 
toward the state prep championship, 
and, as final games near, no foe on 
the Colonel slate seems capable of 
placing substantial opposition in the 
way of the title drive. 

The Woodlawn eleven has won 
Birmingham Big Five championships 
for the past two years, though miss- 
ing out on state honors. This year 
apparently is the year when both 
will come. 

Decatur High School state cham- 
pionship hopes went the way of many 
another hope—out—when ace half- 
back Sonny Todd was declared in- 
eligible by Eighth District Athletic 
Association heads. 

Without Todd, who’s alleged to 
have played one year too many of 
high school football, the Decatur 
eleven lost, 7-6, to Huntsville, and 
dropped from the list of state title 
hopefuls. Huntsville has gone on to 
win five straight, and, with Wood- 
lawn, is a prime contender for the 
Alabama crown. 
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By Whitey Kelley 


Keen students would have told that 
the touchdown-minded Miami High 
aggregations of the David Eldredge- 
Harvey Comfort era were perfection 
in offensive football, but such isn’t 
the case, for this present Stingaree 
club is shaming those fine teams. 

In the first five games this season, 
Coach Jesse Yarborough’s mercury- 
footed ball carriers swept opposition 
off its feet, running up a staggering 
average of 37 points per game, which 
could have been higher except for 
the affable mentor’s unwillingness. 

Yarborough has three brilliant 
climax runners, boys that are a threat 
from any spot on the field, and two 
of the three are excellent passers. 
Bruce Smith, Arnold Tucker and 
Gene Bolick alternate at tailback in 
Yarborough’s short punt system, 
keeping up a relentless -rampage. 
Each has touchdown runs of more 
than 50-yards to his credit, with 
Tucker boasting the longest jaunt, 
93 yards against Andrew Jackson 
of Jacksonville. 

In five games the ball carriers 
piled up 2,003 yards by rushing 
alone. All this time the defense was 
just as good, if not better. Four foes 
found it impossible to cross the 
Stingaree goal line and for three- 
fourths of the fifth game with Andrew 
Jackson, the record stood intact. 

Coach Chick Shiver, whose Savan- 
nah High team was lashed, 34 to 0, 
said it was the finest high school 
offense he ever watched. “I didn’t 
think it was possible to move my 
team out of the way like Yarborough’s 
kids did,” he offered. 

While Miami High was pulverizing 
the opposition another Miami school 
was just as successful. Miami Edison, 
at present leaders of the Florida Big 
Ten conference with five straight vic- 
tories, compiled a similar record. 

Coach Ed Parnell’s squad, seeking 
a second straight conference title and 
its fifth in seven years of competi- 
tion, needs only victories over Hills- 
borough of Tampa and Orlando to 
complete its rout of the league. 

Boasting a powerful line which 
averages 185 pounds, the Red Raid- 
ers yielded their first score in the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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TREATMENT OF 
CHARLEYHORSE 


(Continued from page 17) 


of time. The tenderness persists for 
from seven to ten days, leaving grad- 
ually over this period. 

In case treatment is neglected, the 
injury tends to follow a different 
course. After 24-48 hours the thigh 
will present a large mass of variable 
consistency. It may have only a soft 
doughy feeling, it may be indurated, 
or it may present any stage between 
these two extremes. The area is very 
tender. Flexion of the leg on the 
thigh is limited to a few degrees. 
The individual is compelled to walk- 
stiff-legged and complains of some 
pain on movement. Forced flexion 
produces much pain. This condition 
subsides gradually. From one to four 
weeks are necessary for subsidence, 
and in some of these cases, ossifica- 
tion will take place. 

There is one type of charley- 
horse of more than usual interest. 
This is because of its unusual clinical 
course. A variable time after the 
injury, (two hours to several days) 
there will be a sudden onset of severe 
pain in the area of the injury. Swell- 
ing and induration appear very rap- 
idly and in the course of two hours’ 
time, tissues soft and pliable at the 
start will be indurated, swollen and 
tender. The pain accompanying the 
onset may be so severe as to require 
morphine. This type of onset may 
occur very suddenly and usually ap- 
pears in some individual apparently 
well on the road to recovery from his 
injury. Some other cases will be just 
the converse of the preceding. They 
will require four or five days to reach 
their maximum. There must be con- 
stant vigilance to direct this particu- 
lar type. Otherwise, incorrect treat- 
ment is apt to be employed with ag- 
gravation of the condition. 

There are several important fac- 
tors in treatment. First, it must be 
prompt. The sooner after the injury 
is received that treatment is insti- 
tuted, the better will be the result. 
It is not possible to tell with a high 
degree of accuracy at the time of first 
examination just which injuries are 
severe, which ones will go on to 
induration, swelling and limitation 
of movement. Therefore, all cases 
which give a history of a severe blow 
on the thigh should be treated. In 
this way many who would recover 
without treatment will be treated, but 
no one needing treatment will be 
overlooked. 
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ATTENTION, GEORGIA FOOTBALL COACHES! 
ned 


You are perhaps familiar with the recently published book, “Football 
Thru the Years.” Through the cooperation of the author, Dean Hill, 
descriptive folders pertaining to this book are being distributed at the 
football games throughout the state. All orders thus secured will be 
credited to the Georgia Athletic Coaches Association, which will receive 
a commission on each book sold. If you have not received a supply to 
distribute at your games they may be secured from the Director in your 
District or from the office of the Secretary, 751 Park Drive, N. E., At- 
lanta, Georgia. This is your opportunity to render a service to the Asso- 








ciation and your cooperation will be appreciated. 








There are two means used in the 
immediate treatment. These are ice 
packs and pressure bandages. Again, 
to be efficient, they must be applied as 
soon after the injury as possible. Both 
act to reduce exudation into the in- 
jured area. Ice, to be efficient, must be 
applied over a long period. The mini- 
mum for efficient treatment is twelve 
hours, and it may be necessary to 
employ ice packs for several days in 


some cases. In the very severe cases, 
and in those cases showing a delayed 
onset with sudden, severe symptoms, 
it is probably the treatment of choice. 
It must be closely supervised and it 
is preferable to hospitalize these cases 
for treatment. The patient must be 
at absolute bed rest and ice packs 
must be on the site of the injury all 
the time. If the patient is allowed 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Three in Two Out Offense 
(Continued from page 14) 
Diagram 5. 

No. 4 passes to No. 1 who passes 
out to No. 5 moving in toward him. 
No. 5 then passes to No. 3 who is 
moving out slightly to meet the pass. 
No. 1 in the meantime pivots and 
cuts behind No. 3 for a direct or 
bounce pass and a lay-up shot. This 
play requires a little timing on the 
part of No. 1. 

Most of these plays can be learned 
in a practice or two and will be found 
useful for a couple of baskets while 
the team is resting. 
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COACHING THE OFFENSIVE LINE 


(Continued from page 7) 


tact with each other, having their el- 
bows spread and their heads lapped 
over toward the center. This wedge 
charge of the five center men is not 
as fast as an individual assignment 
play, nor is it a quick opening play, 
but it has one advantage and that is 
a lot of concentrated driving power 
generally led by the center or the 
man next to him on the strong side. 
This wedge charge will move forward 
slowly, and the ball carrier being 
somewhat concealed behind it, if he 
follows closely, is almost sure of get- 
ting at least two yards, and if he has 
any ability to dive, the play is more 
consistent. It is a reliable charge and 
does not pin any more responsibility 
on one man than on another. They 
are all united clearing the path of 
the ball carrier. 

The linemen must not give away 
their intent as to when they intend 
to use this charge but upon the snap 
of the ball converge slightly toward 
the center and, shoving their inside 
elbows and lapping their heads over 
toward the center, form a compact and 
united offensive screen. The center, 
when using the wedge charge, must 
pass and charge at the same time in 
order that he can be the apex of the 
formation from which the opponents 
will slide to the right or left, each 
man taking care that no man slides 
between him and the man inside him. 
The ends on the shoulder to shoulder 
or wedge charge do not wedge with 
the center five men but go immediate- 
ly after a secondary man unless they 
have a particularly savage tackle on 
their side whom it is necessary to hold 
out. This wedge charge is very suc- 
cessful against a defensive team that 
drops the center back or out of the 
defensive line entirely. Against a six 
man line the gains from a wedge 
charge are more than previously 
stated and often the ball carrier will 
find a hole which, with proper clean- 
ing up of the secondary, will lead to 
big gains. 

The other type of line play is that 
of special assignments. Each man is 
detailed on each individual play to 
get the most logical man in front of 
him. Some plays designed with the 
individual blocking system may en- 
tail several different assignments for 
the various linemen. Let me illus- 
trate, for instance, an off-tackle play. 
The end is blocking the tackle, hold- 
ing him in while the tackle places a 
long body on the defensive guard to 
prevent his entering the play. The of- 
fensive guard may pull out behind the 
line of scrimmage and help the end on 


the tackle, the center crosses over to 
block the defensive guard from com- 
ing through the hole made vacant by 
the running guard, the weakside 
guard may either pull out behind 
his line as an interferer to check any- 
one that charges through, or he may 
immediately cut through the defensive 
line and pick off a man in the sec- 
ondary. The weak side tackle blocks 
the defensive guard on that side mo- 
mentarily and then he, too, is down 
the field in the direction of the path 
of the ball carrier. The weak side 
end in most cases merely bumps his 
tackle, delaying him an instant, and 
then he will go for a secondary man. 
Every play on the offense is designed 
to be a touchdown if the blocking as- 
signments are carried out successfully. 
On other plays than the off-tackle 
play, often two men are assigned to 
one defensive man. The principal 
reason for this is the fact that the de- 
fensive man is all set in his position 
and has the use of his hands in get- 
ting at the ball carrier. This ad- 
vantage given. the defensive man is 
only offset by the quick charge, by 
varied stunts, and by the outsmart- 
ing ability of a clever offensive man. 
Otherwise we must double up or put 
two men on one defensive man to 
make plays successful. When this 
type of blocking is used, the “Two- 
on-one” as it is called, the offensive 
linemen should never by any sign 
give away intent as to whom they 
are going to get or how. The two 
offensive men, though, should have 
a contact with each other and start 
from a very compact formation, each 
understanding the technique of the 
other so that their blocking will be 
most successful. 

Another type of blocking used in 
the line is known as “cross-block- 
ing.” In this type of blocking, one 
man will delay an instant to let his 
team-mate next to him cross in front 
and then he will charge the original 
opponent of his team-mate. If this 
block is thoroughly carried out, the 
men will have what is called an “of- 
fensive sideswipe” at their opponents, 
an effective position to block from. 
Cross-blocking is very effective in 
opening holes for quick opening 
plays, especially against defensive 
men that wait upon the line of scrim- 
mage. The difficulty in cross-block- 
ing, though, is that it is often detected 
by the offensive player and, if the 
first man to charge across is held, 
the offensive ability of both men has 
gone for naught. Hence both offensive 
men must never give away their in- 
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tent as to when or whom they are to 
block. Another disadvantage in a sys- 
tem of cross-blocking is the fact that 
unless individuals become very fa- 
miliar with each other and know the 
signals very well there is apt to be a 
misunderstanding as to assignment. 
In other words, it is complicated to 
teach because of men not concentrat- 
ing enough upon the variation in their 
style of attack. Cross-blocking, 
though, is very effective because the 
two defensive men are generally 
struck very unexpectedly from an 
angle that is to their disadvantage. 
Hence wide holes can be opened 
easily and I think it really worth 
while teaching. 

On some offensive plays, we can 
pull out one or two linemen from 
the line of scrimmage backward to 
lead in the interference. In order to 
do this, the linemen must have and 
assume a stance from which they can 
charge ahead or pull out without any 
adjustment. If two men are pulling 
out of the line of scrimmage, the man 
coming from the far side of the cen- 
ter should pull his inside foot back- 
ward a short step and pivot on it, 
stepping first with his original out- 
side foot. I say this because a man 
coming behind the center will not 
have the freedom to get out as the 
center cannot always charge forward 
at the same speed as an offensive 
tackle, as he is bothered with the pass- 
age of the ball. Men pulling out to 
protect for a passer must have an 
idea where the passer is standing or 
will stand and pull back in his gen- 
eral direction in order that they be- 
come collected and view their op- 
ponent before they must commit them- 
selves on a block. If they pull out 
immediately behind the line and 
try to block a man that is coming 
through, they may miss him or glance 
off him and in so doing afford no pro- 
tection to the passer. It is better that 
they pull back somewhat, eye their 
opponent, and then block him a little 
high, obstructing his path toward the 
passer. 

Linemen that are protecting on a 
pass play in the line do not charge 
forward but wait for their opponent 
to commit himself as to the direction 
of his charge then block him using, 
in most cases, the long body block. 
On punts the blocking is done ac- 
cording to the personnel of the of- 
fensive team and the position of the 
defensive men. By that I mean we 
try to send our fastest linemen down 


the field to cover the kick if the de- 


fensive men can be blocked by the - 


remaining linemen. When near our 
own goal no one leaves until the kick 
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is off! When the defensive center is 
in the line the three center offensive 
men can team together and carry him 
with them a couple of steps, then slide 
off and down the field leaving the 
tackles to block the defensive guards. 
When the defensive center is out of 
the line and the guards in close to- 
gether, possibly the offensive guards 
can block the defensive guard, and 
the tackles, after bumping the de- 
fensive guards, go down with the snap 
of the ball. 

On place or drop kicks the linemen 
line up close together and do not 
charge but obstruct anyone trying to 
break through. The close contact is 
necessary to protect the center area 


of the backfield for either kick. 


In teaching a system of individual 
assignment blocking, the coach must 
be very patient and critical in his 
work. It is not uncommon to see a 
lineman put his head on the wrong 
side of a defensive player and charge 
him directly toward where the play 
was called.. The offensive blocker 
should always try to get his head on 
the side of his opponent that is toward 
the path of the ball carrier. Then 
with short digging steps and bull neck 
try to pivot him away from where 
the play is called. In the shoulder 
to shoulder charge, have them go 
ahead as hard as possible, but keep 
in contact with the man on their in- 
side through the use of their heads 
and elbows. On quick opening plays, 
the blocker must get to his man as fast 
as possible, keeping the body low 
and staying with him. On opening 
holes, use a zig-zag step and don’t 
go to the ground. Simultaneously 
with the snap of the ball, advance the 
inside foot and slap the opponent 
with the shoulder and side of the 
head, driving off your outside foot, 
and charging in an arc pivot your 
man away from the ball carrier. Keep 
digging. Linemen will find a great 
aid in the use of their arm on the 
inside as far as the elbows, holding 
it on a level with the shoulder which 
makes the blocking surface about ten 
inches wider and thus prevents a lot 
of slipping off and going to the 
ground, so common in lineplay. 

Coaches will find a very effective 
way of teaching individuals their as- 
signments, and also an easy way to 
check on them, is to put one team 
against another, having the’ defensive 
team relaxed, and merely step into 
a play as they would if defending 
against it. In other words, a dummy 
scrimmage. This dummy scrimmage is 
not a dangerous practice, yet it is very 
satisfactory in checking up on details 

(Continued on page 25) 
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TREATMENT OF CHARLEYHORSE 
(Continued from page 21) 


bathroom privileges; to go to the 
table for meals and to fill-his own 
ice bags, a good result is possible but 
not to be expected. This type of treat- 
ment is not often necessary. In the 
ordinary football season it is doubt- 
ful if more than five or six men will 
be chosen to receive this type of 
treatment. Again, it is wise to err on 
the safe side. If there is a question, 
decide in favor of the more severe 
injury and treat accordingly. 

The great majority of cases can be 
treated satisfactorily by means of a 
pressure bandage. A pressure band- 
age acts to produce a flow of lymph 
and tissue fluid away from the in- 
jured area. It tends to counteract the 
tendency of lymph to collect at the 
site of the injury, and is markedly 
successful in doing this. The tech- 
nique of application is not difficult. 
It is put on while the individual is 
standing (on a table for greater con- 
venience in working) on both feet. 
The anterior aspect of the thigh is 
padded with cotton. For this purpose 
a strip the width of the standard one 
pound roll and half the thickness of 
the cotton in such a roll is satisfac- 
tory. This cotton pad extends from 
the inguinal region down below the 
knee cap. Bandages used are of un- 
bleached muslin, five inches wide and 
five yards long. Usually two are 
required. In applying, start at the 
upper outer aspect of the thigh, carry 
the bandage downward medially and 
posteriorly in a long spiral to the 
postromedial aspect of the upper ex- 
tremity of the tibia, then wrap tightly 
about the thigh, passing upward, and 
reversing the bandage as often as 
necessary to get a snug fit. The band- 
age should be carried up as high as 
possible. The circular turns cover 
the first nearly vertical spiral. This 
aids in retention of the bandage. Af- 
ter adequate bandage has been ap- 
plied (usually two 5 inch x 5 yard 
rolls), vertical strips of tape to an- 
chor the bandage to the skin above 
the thigh are next put on. These are 
necessary in order to prevent the 
bandage from slipping down and 
losing its efficiency. Three such ver- 
tical strips are usually adequate. 
They should be 12-15 inches long 
and 2 inches wide with about 5 in- 
ches attached to the skin. Finally, 
several spirals of one or two inch 
tape are applied to hold the whole 
together. 

The injury should always be ex- 
amined at the end of the first twenty- 
four hours. The further treatment to 


be employed depends largely on the 
judgment of the attendant. In a great 
many cases the thigh will show only 
mild tenderness at the site of the in- 
jury and the individual will note sub- 
jectively some weakness and stiffness. 
These cases will show almost no lim- 
itation of flexion. The injured area 
should be thoroughly and completely 
covered by a rigid pad before the 
individual is released to practice. 
Many of these cases will need no 
further attention aside from observa- 
tion for several days. A few will com- 
plain that the thigh “tightened up” 
during practice. These will need fur- 
ther attention. If it is the judgment 
of the physician or trainer that the 
exudative stage is over, that all 
bleeding and extravasation into the 
injured area has stopped, heat will 
be very beneficial in those cases and 
should be applied. In the cases where 
the opposite decision is made, a pres- 
sure bandage should be reapplied 
and the lesion examined again after 
another twenty-four hours. At the 
end of this time, 48 hours after the 
injury, it is always safe in these lesser 
cases to apply heat. 

Other cases will be more severe 
than those just described. Tender- 
ness of the affected area will be more 
severe. There may be some swelling 
of the area and a mild induration. 
Flexion may be limited. Treat these 
more cautiously. In some, it may be 
advisable to hospitalize and apply ice 
packs. This is the treatment of choice 
in these cases in which it is felt that 
the exudative process is still progress- 
ing and is apt to progress yet for 
several days. In other cases, some- 
what less severe and apparently not 
progressing, reapply the pressure 
bandage, limit activity, and do not 
permit practice. After another 24 
hours, examine again and apply heat 
if the exudative phase is over. A few 
will still need restraint and reappli- 
cation of the pressure bandage. The 
rest can be sent to practice. These lat- 
ter should be instructed that if the 
leg loosens up with exercise, they 
may proceed without fear. If the leg 
“tightens” with exercise, the amount 
of practice should be curtailed. The 
individual should “take it easy” for 
a day and generally it will be found 
that the leg has loosened by the fol- 
lowing day. 

Heat should be used cautiously in 
charleyhorse. Never before twenty- 
four hours. Sometimes, not before 
forty-eight hours, and occasionally 
not before 72 hours or more. In many 
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cases, it will not be necessary to use 
heat, although it will be very com- 
fortable in all cases and will aid 
recovery. The mode of production of 
heat varies. Short wave diathermy, 
diathermy, infra red lamp, coil 
lamps, or hot packs may be used. 
The hot whirlpool spray is efficient 
but not generally available. Heat is 
really a method for the late treatment 
and has no place in the early treat- 
ment of charleyhorse. After one in- 
jury to the thigh, care should be ex- 
ercised that the individual is well 
protected against subsequent blows. 
A recurrence of the injury soon after 
the initial injury has occurred and 
responded to treatment, is treated the 
same as the original injury but will 
not respond as rapidly as the first 
time. 

Occasionally, a charleyhorse will 
apparently respond favorably to 
treatment and then, suddenly will be- 
come extremely painful with .much 
limitation of flexion and rapid swell- 
ing and induration. These should be 
hospitalized promptly, packed in ice 
and kept in ice until all exudation is 
over. 

Successful treatment of charley- 
horse depends on promptness, vigi- 
lance and the exercising of good 
judgment. The latter must be devel- 
oped by intelligent observation and 
even then will not be completely in- 
fallible but even so, it is quite pos- 
sible to go through a football season 
with very few days lost from prac- 
tice because of this injury, no men 
out of games because of it and very 
few players even handicaped by the 
presence of a charleyhorse. 





COACHING THE OFFEN- 
SIVE LINE 


(Continued from page 23) 


and is a thorough way of learning in- 
dividual assignments. Dummy scrim- 
mage must be entered into though in 
a serious mind, each man doing his 
part in the fashion that he would in 
a game, only not blocking with his 
most effectiveness. This is the near- 
est to actual scrimmage that a varsity 
regular team should get after the 
middle of the season. Avoid hard 
work and conserve energy for the 
games. 

Oftentimes a lineman who has an 
opponent with vicious hands will find 
it to his advantage to raise up slightly 
in order to get the defensive man to 
raise up a bit and possibly expose 
his stomach so that when the ball is 
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passed, with a quick head duck and 
a sudden dipping at the waist and 
with his hands and at the same time 
get to his body where the block will 
be successful. Many defensive line- 
men think they can stop an offensive 
attack by merely rolling under or in 
front of the offensive team. This, 
against some mass plays, is very ef- 
fective, but offensive linemen must 
sense the situation immediately and 
use the individuals that dive in front 
of them for a mat and tramp on them 
and walk over, maintaining their own 
formation because a man that is 
prostrate on the ground can only ob- 
struct with his body or grab the feet 
of the ball carrier. If an offensive 
lineman finds that the defensive 
player that is rolling under is recov- 
ering in time to make a tackle after 
the offensive linemen have passed, one 
offensive man can drop on him and 
hold him down and remove his tack- 
ling ability. But in most cases use 
the men that roll under for a mat 
and continue the advance. The ball 
carrier will jump over them if he sees 
daylight ahead. 

A line coach must watch his men, 
preferably on offense, and see that 
every detail is minutely carried out 
and insist upon accuracy and ag- 
gressiveness. Defensive lineplay, I 
think, is much easier to teach because 
men like to play on defense better 
than on offense. The reason for this, 
I think, is that defensive men can use 
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VANDERBILT COACHING STAFF 
Left to right: Paul Bryant, line coach; H. R. Sanders, head coach; Herc Alley, end coach; 
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TEAM STRATEGY 
(Continued from page 16) 


and secondly, it will give your own 
team a chance to get themselves or- 
ganized. Some standard questions 
that may help solve the difficulty 
are: “Has everyone got his man?” 
“Are we calling our shifts on the 
screen plays?” “Are we battling for 
the rebounds?” etc. 

Ordinarily it is not a good idea 
to make substitutions when a game 
is progressing well. A substitute is at 
a great disadvantage. In the first 
place, he is usually not the equal of 
the man he replaces, and secondly, 
he lacks experience against high 
grade competition and before a large 
crowd. Also he is not apt to fit into 
the team play as well. Therefore, it 
is a good policy to substitute only 
toward the close of a game that has 
been won or lost. I have a great sym- 
pathy for the substitutes who have 
to sit on the bench and I like to give 
them as much chance to play as pos- 
sible. But the game of basketball is 
very uncertain and the tide can 
change so quickly that a substitu- 
tion may be disastrous. However, un- 
der some circumstances, it may be a 


good idea to substitute a whole team. 
When the first team is careless, loaf- 
ing and not generally playing up to 
standard, injecting the second team 
might save the situation. Sometimes 
just a few sharp words to the first 
team will bring them around. Also if 
the second team can hold its own, 
keeping them in the game for a while 
may serve to change: the attitude of 
the first team. A good time to sub- 
stitute is when a player has three 
fouls. His fear of the fourth foul 
will frequently render him ineffec- 
tive. 

Beware of the so-called “easy 
game,” especially when played on 
the opponents’ court. Sometimes it 
is most difficult to win the game that 
is already won before it is played. 
It is not uncommon for the tail-ender 
to win one or two games at the ex- 
pense of the league leader. I have 
learned to fear the “easy game” more 
than the hard one because there is 
never a satisfactory way of explaining 
the defeat. The only easy games are 
those which have been played and 
won. The entire psychology of the 
game favors the easy team. 
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FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 20) 


sixth game—one_ non-conference 
game was played —when Tommy 
Hudson of St. Petersburg returned a 
kickoff 83 yards. 

The Thanksgiving meeting between 
Miami High and Edison likely will 
decide the state crown and, perhaps, 
the Southern title. 

The two coaches are exponents of 
exact opposites. Yarborough’s teams 
have dash and color and depend on 
speed to wear down the foe. Parnell, 
who learned his football under 
Charley Bachman at Florida, sticks 
closely to the old Notre Dame style. 
His big lines batter the foe into 
submission and make way for the 


light backs. 





COACHING THE OFFEN.- 
SIVE LINE 
(Continued from page 25) 


will not score for you, hence we 
must spend our time and effort in 
developing a scoring machine. The 
old saying “millions for defense but 
not one man for a touchdown” is a 
sad phrase when said of your own 
team. 
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%. Archery 
By NATALIE REICHART and 
GILMAN KEASEY 
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bring this volume up to date. Mr. Keasey’s 
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the authors to follow this principle through- 
out the book, 
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LESTER A. SWAN 
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illustrated. 
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By CHARLES MURPHY 

The background, fundamentals, and plays of 
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shown how to meet and overcome obstacles 
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Official Rules are included. 
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By EDWIN L. HAISLET 


A well written and illustrated book which 
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By JOSEPH VINCE 


A complete understanding of the fundamen- 
tals of fencing may be acquired from this 
book. All phases of the sport are covered. 
Explanations are clear and concise. 


9, How to Tie Flies 


By E. C. GREGG 


What a thrill to take a fish on a fly you 
made yourself! The author describes the 
tools, hooks and materials used in fly-tying. 
The step-by-step instructions are easy to 
follow. 


10. Football 
By GLENN KILLINGER 


Everything from handling the ball to gen- 
eralship and strategy is covered in this 
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practical book. Coaches and players inter- 
ested in improving their football knowledge 
will profit by reading this book. 
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Six-Man Football the ideal game for their 
students. The text has been prepared espe- 
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described and illustrated. 
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Handball for fun and health! Clear, con- 
cise instructions for players and instructors. 


Learn the game that is steadily growing in 
popularity! This is the first complete book 
on the sport. Drawings and photographs 
illustrate techniques and plays. 


14. Riding 


Learn to ride correctly! Read this au- 
thoritative book which covers everything 
from the fundamentals to the advanced 
techniques of riding. 


15. Ropin 


Roping and rope spinning! How they in- 
trigue the imagination. Read and learn 
about this little known but well liked sport. 


16. Softball 


The game that rivals baseball in popularity 
is Softball. Here is a good guide to better 
Softball playing. Fundamentals and team 
play explained. Official Rules included, 


17. Track and Field 


This famous Olympic star and coach covers 
the whole scope of track and field funda- 
mentals in this volume. <A valuable book 
for all coaches and track men, 


18. Skating 


Advice for beginners and for expert skiiers 
is to be found in this book by. Dartmouth’s 
famous coach. Pre-season training instruc- 
tions included. 


20. Wrestling 


A championship coach describes the tech- 
niques and fundamentals that have produced 
the best intercollegiate wrestlers. Pictures 
of holds given. 
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Learn to be a better skater by reading this 
simple, informal book. Techniques of plain 
and figure skating are explained and illus- 
trated. 
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Official Rules are included. 
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